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The  Relative  Attractiveness  Theory  of  Occupational 
Segregation  by  Gender 

Myra  H.  Strober  and  Lisa  M.  Catanzarite 


Introduction 

Occupational  segregation  by  gender  is  a striking  aspect  of  labor  markets  in  all  in- 
dustrialized societies.1  Men  and  women  are  not  distributed  across  occupations  in 
proportion  to  their  representation  in  the  labor  force.  Rather,  the  majority  of  wo- 
men work  in  occupations  that  are  filled  largely  by  women  while  most  men  are  in 
occupations  that  are  almost  entirely  male.2 

Occupational  segregation  by  gender  is  deleterious  with  respect  to  both  labor  mar- 
ket efficiency  and  equity.  By  inhibiting  people  from  working  in  occupations  that 
match  their  skills  and  talents,  occupational  segregation  lessens  both  potential  eco- 
nomic output  and  individual  satisfaction.  Moreover,  the  system  of  segregation  con- 
tributes to  a differential  in  earnings  between  women  and  men  which  further  di- 
storts both  efficiency  and  equity.3 

For  those  interested  in  the  effects  of  education  on  earnings,  occupational  segrega- 
tion is  an  important  process  to  understand.  The  existence  of  such  segregation  li- 
mits the  degree  to  which  equality  of  education  translates  into  equality  of  ear- 
nings; it  means  that  even  when  men  and  women  receive  the  same  education,  they 
do  not  receive  the  same  return  on  that  education  because  women  wind  up  in  occupa- 
tions that  pay  less  than  those  held  by  their  similarly  educated  male  counterparts.4 

The  gender  composition  of  the  vast  majority  of  occupations  remains  stable  over 
long  periods  of  time.  In  order  to  study  the  dynamics  of  occupational  segregation, 
to  learn  how  the  process  of  gender  segregation  works,  we  have  studied  in  some  de- 
tail occupa  tions  whose  gender  designation  has  changed  over  time:  elementary 
school  teachers  in  the  nineteenth  century  (Strober  and  Best,  1979;  Strober  and  Ty- 
ack,  1980;  Tyack  and  Strober,  1981;  Strober  and  Lanford,  1986);  banktellers  (Stro- 
ber and  Arnold,  1987a);  secretaries  on  the  railroads  (Strober  and  Gallagher,  forth- 
coming); and  assembly  operatives  in  Mexican  world  market  factories  (maquilado- 
ras) (Catanzarite  and  Strober,  forthcoming). 

This  paper  discusses  the  theory  of  occupational  segregation  by  gender  that  has 
emerged  from  both  our  empirical  work  (cited  above)  and  from  our  earlier  theoreti- 
cal formulations  (Strober,  1984;  Strober  and  Arnold,  1987a;  Strober,  1988;  Ca- 
tanzarite and  Strober,  1988;  Strober  and  Catanzarite,  1989;  Catanzarite,  1990). 
The  theory  is  motivated  by  five  questions  about  the  processes  of  occupational  seg- 
regation. 
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1.  How  is  it  decided  which  gender  will  predominate  in  particular  occupations? 

2.  What  forces  keep  the  gender  composition  of  occupations  stable? 

3.  How  and  why  do  occupations  change  their  gender  designation? 

4.  What  happens  to  the  relative  pay  and  status  of  occupations  when  they  change 
their  gender  composition? 

5.  What  is  likely  to  happen  in  the  future  to  the  system  of  gender  segregation? 

Unlike  other  theories  that  emphasize  either  supply  or  demand  in  explaining  occu- 
pational segregation,  the  theory  proposed  here  rests  on  both.  The  determination 
of  the  gender  composition  of  an  occupation  depends  upon  employer  behavior  (the 
demand  side  of  the  labor  market)  and  also  upon  the  behavior  of  workers  (the  supp- 
ly side  of  the  market). 

In  brief,  the  argument  is  as  follows.  The  factors  that  affect  demand  and  supply  in 
the  labor  market  are  embedded  in  societal  power  relations  that  include  male  domi- 
nance. Because  of  these  power  relationships,  women  and  men  have  unequal  access 
to  occupations.  In  particular,  unequal  power  relations  in  the  society  at  large  are  re- 
flected in  the  labor  market  by  employers’  preference  for  white  male  workers  in 
"relatively  attractive"  occupations  (to  be  defined  below).  This  is  not  to  say  that 
any  white  man  can  find  employment  in  any  occupation  he  fancies;  job  offers  de- 
pend not  only  on  race  and  gender,  but  also  on  having  the  requisite  skill  to  perform 
the  job  (or  at  least  the  requisite  educational  credential  to  be  trained  to  perform 
the  job)  and  may  also  depend  upon  age  and  other  factors  such  as  social  class. 

Given  employer  preferences,  white  men  choose  to  inhabit  those  occupations  that 
are  most  attractive  to  them,  leaving  the  occupations  that  they  find  less  attractive 
available  for  the  other  race-gender  groups.  Minorities  and  white  women,  like  whi- 
te men,  attempt  to  maximize  their  "utility,"  but  their  occupational  choices  are 
constrained  by  employers’  preferences  for  white  men  in  the  most  attractives  occu- 
pations. 

The  metaphor  of  queues  is  useful  for  understanding  the  processes  of  occupational 
segregation  (see  Catanzarite  and  Strober,  1989  for  a comparison  of  the  ideas  discus- 
sed here  with  other  queuing  models  of  occupational  composition;  also  see  Reskin 
and  Roos,  1990).5  In  this  metaphor,  the  labor  market  is  the  meeting  ground  for 
two  queues:  a labor  queue  with  white  men  at  the  front  of  the  line  and  an  occupa- 
tion queue  in  which  occupations  are  arrayed  in  order  of  their  attractiveness  to  whi- 
te men. 

The  theory  is  meant  to  apply  widely,  wherever  male  dominance  exists,  across  all 
industrialized  societies  and  in  the  modernized  sectors  of  industrializing  societies. 
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Legal  mandates  for  equal  employment  opportunity  and  affirmative  action  have  the 
potential  to  significantly  affect  the  processes  of  segregation,  but  because  of  the 
weak  enforcement  of  these  laws  and  orders,  the  mechanisms  elucidated  here  are  on- 
ly slightly  changed  by  current  legal  mandates.  Historical  examples  for  the  U.S. 
refer  to  the  pre-1963  period;  the  implications  of  post-1963  legal  mandates  for  the 
operation  of  gender  segregation  are  also  discussed. 


How  the  gender-type  of  particular  occupations  decided? 

Given  that  women  have  lower  reservation  wages  than  white  men  (that  is,  they  are 
willing  to  work  at  a lower  wage  rate)6,  one  might  expect  that  profit-maximizing 
employers  would  be  eager  to  hire  them  for  any  new  occupation  that  comes  onto 
the  market.7  Yet,  employers  often  hire  white  men  for  new  occupations,  despite 
the  relative  "cheapness"  of  female  and  minority  male  labor.  Why  is  this  so? 

Neoclassical  economics  proposes  four  answers  to  this  question.  The  first  is  that 
women  are  not  available  for  these  occupations  because  they  have  not  been  appro- 
priately trained  for  them.8  The  second  is  that  even  if  women  and  minorities  are 
available  and  trained,  they  are  less  productive  than  white  men  in  these  occupations 
and  the  existing  gender  and  race  earnings  differentials  are  not  large  enough  to  com- 
pensate for  the  differ  ential  in  productivity.9  The  third  answer,  from  statistical  di- 
scrimination theory  (Phelps,  1972),  is  that  although  particular  women  and  minori- 
ties may  exhibit  productivity  that  is  equivalent  to  that  of  white  men,  employers 
believe  that  on  average  women  and  minorities  have  lower  productivity  than  men 
and  whites,  especially  over  the  long  term.  Because  these  employers  operate  under 
cost  pressure  in  an  environment  of  uncertainty,  they  do  not  take  the  risk  of  hiring 
women  or  minorities  in  occupations  where  the  potential  employee’s  long-term 
productivity  is  critical.10  The  fourth  answer  is  provided  by  Becker’s  (1957)  theo- 
ry of  "taste"  discrimination:  that  even  if  minorities  and  women  have  the  same  pro- 
ductivity as  white  men,  the  existing  earnings  differentials  by  race  and  gender  are 
not  large  enough  to  compensate  employers  for  the  disutility  they  or  their  male  or 
white  employees  or  their  customers  feel  when  women  or  minorities  are  employed 
in  certain  occupations.1 1 

If  existing  earnings  differentials  by  race  and  gender  are  not  large  enough,  why  ha- 
ven’t some  profit-maximizing  employers  made  them  larger?  In  an  economy  with 
competitive  pressure  among  firms,  why  haven't  some  firms  sought  to  increase  pro- 
fits by  increasing  wage  differentials  by  gender  and  race  until  employing  women 
and  minorities  at  lower  wages  at  least  compensated  (or  indeed  more  than  compen- 
sated) for  any  actual  or  perceived  productivity  differential  or  for  the  distaste  for 
employing  women  or  minorities  in  certain  occupations?12 


The  neoclassical  theory’s  notion  that  occupational  segregation  could  be  reduced  by 
increasing  race-gender  earnings  differentials  disregards  some  important  psychologi- 
cal realities.13  One  reason  why  occupational  segregation  is  far  more  common  than 
is  occupational  integration  with  a large  gender  or  race  earnings  differential  is  be- 
cause, for  all  parties  concerned,  occupational  segregation  is  far  more  comfortable 
than  are  large  intraoccupational  pay  disparities.  For  a man  or  majority  worker, 
knowing  that  others  are  being  paid  a lower  wage  for  doing  exactly  the  same  work 
engenders  fear  that  one's  own  wage  rate  will  be  lowered  and/or  that  one  will  lose 
one's  job  altogether  once  the  employer  realizes  that  the  women  or  minority  wor- 
kers provide  a "bargain"  (see  Hodge  and  Hodge,  1965;  Bonacich,  1972  for  theoreti- 
cal formulations  on  intraoccupational  wage  competition).  Becker’s  argument  is 
that  men  or  majority  workers  need  to  be  paid  a wage  premium  to  work  with  wo- 
men or  minorities;  it  is  our  view  that  this  argument  is  incorrect.  It  is  unlikely 
that  any  wage  premium  within  reason  could  compensate  men  or  majority  workers 
for  the  fear  of  having  their  own  wage  rate  reduced  or  losing  their  job. 

For  women  or  minority  workers,  being  paid  a lower  wage  than  others  doing  ex- 
actly the  same  work  engenders  both  anger  and  low  self-esteem;  white  women  and 
minorities  would  probably  not  wish  to  work  in  occupations  with  large  intraoccu- 
pational wage  discrepancies  if  they  had  a choice  of  working  in  more  egalitarian  oc- 
cupations. For  their  part,  employers  would  seek  to  avoid  a situa  tion  where  some 
members  of  the  workforce  fear  that  their  jobs  are  in  jeopardy  while  others  are  an- 
gry, for  such  an  environment  is  not  conducive  to  long-term  productivity. 

Neither  simplistic  profit  maximization,  "taste"  discrimination,  nor  their  combina- 
tion can  explain  why  employers  do  not  hire  female  or  minority  labor  instead  of 
white  male  labor  even  when  all  groups  have  equivalent  productivity  and  white  ma- 
les have  a higher  reservation  wage.  Nor  can  it  explain  why  profit-maximizing  em- 
ployers do  not  seek  to  further  increase  the  race-gender  earnings  differentials  in  or- 
der to  employ  rather  than  exclude  women  and  minority  workers  in  particular  occu- 
pations. 

Gender  power  relations 

To  understand  gender  segregation  in  the  labor  market,  one  must  understand  gender 
power  relations  in  the  society  at  large  and  in  the  family.  The  factors  that  affect 
demand  and  supply  in  the  labor  market  are  embedded  in  societal  power  relations. 
We  define  gender  power  relations  as  a set  of  practices,  an  ideology,  and  a set  of 
feelings  that  enable  men  to  have  social,  economic,  and  personal  power  over  women 
and  the  services  they  provide.14 

Gender  power  relations  include  a personal  component  that  derives  from  the  famili- 
al relations  of  women  and  men.  The  ideology  and  practice  of  gender  relations  wit- 
hin the  family  are  that  men  (especially  husbands)  have  power  and  authority  over 
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women  (especially  wives)  and  their  services.  In  return,  men  are  to  provide  protec- 
tion, including  economic  protection,  for  women  and  children.13  Hence,  women 
may  derive  some  benefits  even  while  they  are  dominated.  However,  these  benefits 
are  associated  only  with  familial  relationships;  in  the  society  at  large,  women  do 
not  benefit  from  the  gender  power  relations.16 

In  an  industrial  society,  the  notion  that  men  should  provide  economic  protection 
for  women  never  meant  that  women  would  be  at  leisure.  While  most  women  wor- 
ked in  the  home,  lower  and  middle  class  women  often  worked  in  the  market  as 
well.  Normatively,  however,  men  have  been  viewed  as  having  primary  responsibi- 
lity for  the  economic  support  of  the  family.  This  norm  led  to  the  very  powerful 
notion  of  a family  wage  in  industrial  societies  (i.e.  that  a male  worker  should 
earn  income  sufficient  to  purchase  market  goods  and  services  not  only  for  himself, 
but  also  for  his  wife  and  children). 

While  the  family  wage  was  often  more  an  ideal  than  a reality,  it  has  had  powerful 
effects  in  the  labor  market.  Employers  found  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  accord 
preference  to  men  for  relatively  attractive  jobs  (so  that  they  could  best  provide 
for  their  families);  to  offer  women  jobs  that  men  wanted  would  have  been  a di- 
rect breach  of  power  relations  between  men  and  women. 

The  theory  argues  that  employers’  hiring  preferences  are  22  determined  not  sim- 
ply by  profit  maximization,  but  by  an  interaction  of  profit  maximization  and  gen- 
der power  relations.  While  a simple  profit  maximization  model  suggests  that  em- 
ployers should  offer  new  occupations  to  women  first  (since  they  are  cheaper  to  hi- 
re than  are  white  men),  the  addition  of  gender  power  relations  to  the  model 
reverses  employers’  expected  behavior.  If  employers  think  that  white  men  will 
find  a new  occupation  attractive,  relative  to  other  occupations  that  require  similar 
education  and  experience,  the  employer  will  seek  to  hire  white  men  into  the  new 
occupation,  according  them  preference  over  other  workers. 

What  occupational  characteristics  make  an  occupation  attractive?  And  why  do  em- 
ployers pay  attention  to  societal  norms  about  gender  power  relations  when  they 
do  their  hiring?  The  following  two  sections  deal  in  turn  with  these  questions. 

Attractiveness  of  occupations 

There  are  four  elements  of  occupational  attractiveness,  (See  Strober  and  Catanzari- 
te,  1989;  all  of  which  are  relative  to  workers’  human  capital:  (1)  the  monetary  re- 
turn on  the  workers’  investments  in  human  capital,  which  is  the  ratio  of  earnings 
plus  the  monetary  value  of  fringe  benefits  to  years  of  education  and  years  of  on- 
the-job  training;17  (2)  the  working  conditions  of  the  occupation,  including  autono- 
my, authority  over  other  workers,  use  and  development  of  skills,  routinization. 
physical  effort,  exposure  to  hazards,  pleasantness  of  job  environment,  and  desirabi- 
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lity  of  working  hours;  (3)  the  degree  of  power  and  prestige  or  status  that  the  oc- 
cupation holds  in  the  society  at  large;  and  (4)  the  potential  for  future  rewards  in 
the  occupation,  including  its  place  in  internal  labor  markets  and  hence  its  opportu- 
nities for  promotion  to  more  attractive  jobs,  the  likelihood  of  the  occupation  beco- 
ming deskilled  or  technologically  obsolete,  and  the  likelihood  of  decline  in  the  oc- 
cupation’s rate  of  return  to  the  human  capital  of  its  incumbents.18 

We  underscore  two  points  about  our  definition  of  occupational  attractiveness. 
First,  earnings  level  is  not  an  element  of  attractiveness  in  and  of  itself.  Rather, 
earnings  are  important  relative  to  workers’  investments  in  human  capital.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  occupation  stevedore  is  high  in  pecuniary  attractiveness  not  becau- 
se its  absolute  earnings  are  high,  but  because  of  the  high  ratio  of  its  earnings  rela- 
tive to  the  (small)  amount  of  human  capital  required  for  incumbents  in  the  occupa- 
tion (Strober  and  Catanzarite  1989). 19  Second,  an  occupation’s  attractiveness  is  de- 
fined in  terms  of  its  attractiveness  to  white  men.20 

Societal  norms  and  employer  behavior 

One  can  view  the  relationship  between  profit  maximization  and  gender  power  rela- 
tions in  one  of  two  ways.  In  the  original  formulation  of  a gender  segregation 
theory,  Strober  (1984)  argued  that  there  is  a tension  between  profit  maximization 
and  patriarchy  and  that  male  managers  or  employers  were  willing  to  trade  off  so- 
me profit  opportunities  to  maintain  male  privilege.  This  notion  is  similar  to  Ga- 
ry Becker’s  (1957)  argument  that  employers  are  willing  to  pay  a monetary  cost  to 
indulge  their  tastes  for  discrimination.  More  recently,  however,  Strober  and  Ar- 
nold (1987a)  argued  that  profit  maximization  and  offering  men  first  choice  of 
jobs  are  not  at  odds  but  rather  are  mutually  reinforcing. 

Profit  maximization  is  not  inconsistent  with  hiring  practices  that  conform  to 
norms  of  gender  and  racial  power  relations.  In  fact,  not  discriminating  against  wo- 
men and  minorities  is  costly  to  an  employer,  in  part  because  the  employer  incurs 
the  displeasure  of  existing  dominant  group  workers  and  customers  (Becker,  1957), 
but  also  because  the  employer  incurs  the  dis  pleasure  of  family,  friends,  neighbors 
and  colleagues  for  breaking  the  strong  norms  of  gender  relations  (Strober  and  Ar- 
nold 1987a)  or  race  relations  (Catanzarite  and  Strober,  1988).21  Incurring  this 
displeasure  is  costly  to  the  employer  not  only  in  social  life,  but  also  because  it 
can  be  translated  into  economic  sanctions. 

Because  the  costs  of  violating  the  norms  of  race  or  gender  relations  are  high,  sophi- 
sticated profit  maximizers  will  take  into  account  not  only  wage  costs  but  all  rele- 
vant costs,  and  will  act  in  accordance  with  prevailing  racial  and  gender  norms  by 
offering  preference  to  white  men  for  more  attractive  occupations.  Indeed,  offering 
women  or  minority  men  first  choice  of  jobs  that  white  men  want  is  seen  as  disrup- 
tive of  community  good  will  and  hence  disruptive  of  long-term  profit  opportuni- 
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ties.  There  are  costs  to  employers  in  declining  to  take  advantage  of  women’s  and 
minorities’  relative  "cheapness,"  but,  we  think  that,  in  general,  such  costs  are  seen 
by  employers  as  smaller  than  the  costs  of  violating  gender  and  racial  norms.22 

Matching  the  occupation  queue  with  the  labor  queue 

When  a new  job  comes  onto  the  market,  employers  determine  education  and  skill 
requirements,  working  conditions,  and  the  place  of  the  job  in  the  internal  labor 
market  hierarchy.  Then,  based  on  the  existing  wage  structure  of  the  firm  and  the 
wage  rates  for.  similar  jobs  in  the  relevant  labor  market,  employers  attach  a wage 
offer  and  benefits  package  to  the  position.  In  other  words,  employers  determine 
the  attractiveness  of  the  new  occupation.23 

In  evaluating  the  attractiveness  of  this  new  occupation,  white  men  compare  it  to 
the  attractiveness  of  existing  occupations  that  require  a similar  level  of  educa- 
tion. For  each  level  of  educational  requirements,  one  can  envision  an  array  (or 
queue)  of  occupations  ordered  by  degree  of  attractiveness  to  white  men.  The  level 
of  education  required  for  an  occupation  and  its  attractiveness  are  determined  by  em- 
ployers, but  the  arraying  of  the  occupations  is  done  by  white  men.  Suppose  that 
within  a given  education  group  the  level  of  occupational  attractiveness  to  white 
men  of  the  new  occupation  in  question  is  "x."  White  men  working  in  occupations 
with  similar  education  requirements,  but  ranked  lower  than  x in  attractiveness, 
will  seek  employment  in  the  new  occupation  (as  will  white  men  with  the  requisi- 
te human  capital  who  are  entering  the  labor  force).  White  men  working  in  occupa- 
tions requiring  similar  levels  of  education,  but  ranked  higher  than  x in  attractive- 
ness, will  not. 

In  order  to  offer  preference  to  white  men  for  relatively  attractive  occupations,  em- 
ployers must  estimate  the  attractiveness  of  new  occupations.  They  are  not  always 
successful  in  judging  the  attractiveness  of  new  occupations  or  the  levels  of  human 
capital  required  for  new  jobs.  When  employers  miscalculate  the  relative  attractive- 
ness of  an  occupation,  the  occupation  becomes  "in  contention."  For  example,  em- 
ployers may  underestimate  the  attractiveness  of  a new  occupation,  thinking  that  it 
is  less  attractive  to  white  men  than  other  occupations  requiring  similar  levels  of 
human  capital;  employers  then  offer  the  job  to  some  other  gender- race  group/s. 
However,  upon  recognizing  the  "true"  attractiveness  of  the  occupation,  white  men 
will  express  their  interest  in  being  hired,  and  employers  will  accord  them  prefe- 
rence. This  is  exactly  what  happened  in  the  case  of  computer  programmers.  When 
the  occupation  first  came  onto  the  market,  employers  saw  it  as  a clerical  job  with 
technical  requirements;  as  a result,  they  hired  women  with  mathematics  back- 
grounds. However,  it  soon  became  clear  that  computer  programming  was  much 
more  than  a technical  clerical  job,  and  white  men  moved  into  the  occupation  (Stro- 
ber  and  Arnold  1987b). 
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Employers  may  also  overestimate  the  relative  attractiveness  of  a new  occupa- 
tion.24 again  placing  the  occupation  into  contention.  In  this  case,  employers  accord 
preference  to  white  men,  but  find  that  an  insufficient  number  of  white  men  are  in- 
terested in  the  occupation.  If  very  few  white  men  apply,  employers  are  likely  to 
offer  jobs  in  the  occupation  to  other  gender-race  groups.23  Another  option  is  to 
upgrade  the  attractiveness  package  (e.g.  raise  wages)  in  order  to  attract  white  male 
workers.  The  latter  is  the  option  employers  are  likely  to  exercise  if  the  enterprise 
is  well-buffered  from  labor  costs,  white  men  already  have  been  hired  to  fill  most 
of  the  positions,  and  some  vacancies  remain.  In  this  case,  upgrading  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  occupation  is  the  best  alternative,  since  white  male  workers  prefer  not 
to  have  subordinate  group  members  in  their  occupations.  (See  the  discussion  of 
Becker  (1957)  above.)  Finally,  in  the  intermediate  case,  where  some  white  men  ha- 
ve taken  jobs  (perhaps  50  to  75%  of  initial  slots),  the  employer  might  hire  subor- 
dinate groups  as  well,  and  wait  to  see  what  the  outcome  of  occupational  conten- 
tion would  be,  i.e.  which  group/s  would  come  to  dominate  the  occupation.26 


What  forces  keep  the  gender  of  occupations  stable? 

Once  an  occupation  is  designated  as  male  or  female  it  tends  to  retain  that  designa- 
tion. For  example,  in  a study  of  409  detailed  occupations  over  the  period  1910- 
1930  Strober  (forthcoming)  found  that  only  2 percent  of  the  occupations  changed 
their  gender  designation  over  the  period.  Eighty-two  percent  maintained  the  same 
gender  designation  throughout  the  time  period.  The  82  percent  was  made  up  of 
three  categories:  58  percent  had  a higher  than  expected  proportion  of  men  over  the 
entire  period  (generally  called  male-dominated  occupations),  16  percent  had  a hig- 
her than  expected  proportion  of  women  (female-dominated  occupations),  and  8 
percent  had  approximately  the  expected  proportion  of  men  and  women  (i.e.,  they 
were  integrated).  Sixteen  percent  of  the  occupations  wavered  between  gender-inte- 
grated and  gender-dominated  designations.27  For  the  more  recent  period,  Jacobs 
(1989)  has  shown  that  the  stability  of  occupations  at  the  macro  level  exists  even 
though  individual  women  move  back  and  forth  among  male-dominated,  integrated, 
and  female-dominated  occupations. 

Existing  theories  of  occupational  segregation  are  unable  to  satisfactorily  explain 
the  initial  gender  assignment  of  occupations  or  changes  in  the  gender  composition 
of  occupations.  However,  theories  of  socialization  and  social  control  do  rather 
well  in  explaining  the  stability  of  occupational  gender  designations.  At  the  socie- 
tal level,  socialization  of  children  and  adolescents  to  appropriate  "roles"  ensures 
that  rather  few  young  men  and  women  will  choose  to  enter  occupations  or  trai- 
ning programs  that  are  gender-deviant.  At  the  workplace,  the  gender-dominant 
group  will  often  keep  the  other  gender  group  out,  so  that,  as  Jacobs  (1989)  found, 
even  though  women  move  into  men’s  occupations,  they  generally  move  out  of  the- 
se occupations  soon  thereafter.  Epstein  (1970),  Kanter  (1977)  and  Bradford,  Sar- 
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gent  and  Sprague  (1975)  have  all  pointed  to  male  "gatekeeping"  behavior  in  keeping 
women  out  of  male  occupations;  Hartmann  (1976)  and  Milkman  (1987)  have  provi- 
ded numerous  historical  examples  of  men  keeping  women  out  of  men’s  jobs.  And, 
MacKinnon  (1979)  has  documented  the  role  that  sexual  harassment  of  women 
plays  in  keeping  women  out  of  male  occupations. 

Men  are  motivated  to  keep  women  out  of  their  occupations  because  they  fear  that 
if  women  entered  they  would  lower  the  earnings  of  the  job  by  accepting  lower  wa- 
ge rates  or,  if  paid  the  same  as  men,  threaten  men’s  gender  identity,  including 
their  sense  of  superiority  and  power  over  women.  Interestingly,  women  may  also 
be  motivated  to  keep  men  out  of  their  occupations  in  order  to  minimize  the  num- 
ber of  male  rivals  for  promotion.  Although  having  more  men  in  an  occupation 
might  raise  its  pay  and  prestige,  having  more  men  might  also  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  women  to  rise  to  the  top  within  their  occupations.  For  example,  in  many 
women’s  professions  (teaching,  nursing,  librarianship),  even  though  women  predo- 
minate, the  few  men  in  the  occupation  often  obtain  the  managerial  positions. 

Women  rarely  choose  to  enter  a male-typed  occupation  because  they  fear  not  only 
sexual  harassment  but  also  a possible  threat  to  their  own  gender  identity,  a dimi- 
nution of  their  perceived  femininity,  self  image,  and  possibly  their  prospects  for 
marriage.  When  these  negative  sanctions  disappear,  as  for  example  during  warti- 
me, women  more  readily  enter  male  occupations.  Women  may  also  be  reluctant 
to  enter  certain  male  occupations  because  of  a male  occupational  culture  that  ma- 
kes it  difficult  for  women  to  feel  comfortable  and  have  "friends"  at  the  workpla- 
ce. (See  Hacker,  1981).  Men  may  be  reluctant  to  enter  women’s  occupations  becau- 
se they  feel  uncomfortable  in  female  work  settings  (or  "cultures")  or  because  they 
fear  ridicule  by  their  friends  and  family. 

Once  the  gender  designation  of  occupations  has  been  determined,  employers  have 
little  incentive  to  change  them.  As  Arrow  (1973)  has  pointed  out,  once  firms  ha- 
ve made  a personnel  investment  in  workers  it  becomes  costly  to  fire  them  (or  cau- 
se them  to  quit)  in  order  to  bring  in  workers  of  a different  race  or  gender.  The  ra- 
ce or  gender  earnings  differential  required  to  make  it  cost-effective  to  change  the 
gender  or  race  composition  of  a work  force  is  even  larger  than  the  one  that  might 
lead  to  a hiring  of  the  cheaper  labor  to  begin  with. 

Moreover,  given  the  operation  of  internal  labor  markets,  it  is  unlikely  that  a ma- 
nager would  ever  recognize  that  he  or  she  had  made  an  error  in  assigning  workers 
to  appropriately  race-gender-typed  occupations.  If  productivity  adheres  to  the  job 
and  not  to  the  person,  a minority  or  woman  hired  onto  a ladder  with  low  produc- 
tivity jobs  would  have  a difficult  time  conveying  to  the  employer  that  he  or  she 
should  be  moved  to  a job  ladder  with  a different  race-gender  designation.  For  ex- 
ample, potential  managerial  talent  among  women  hired  into  clerical  ladders  or  mi- 
nority men  hired  into  operative  ladders  might  never  be  recognized  by  managers.28 
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How  and  why  do  occupations  change  their  gender  designation  ? 

We  have  already  noted  that  occupations  rarely  change  their  gender  designation. 
When  they  do  change  it  is  because  the  occupation’s  relative  attractiveness  to  white 
men  has  changed. 

In  teaching  during  the  nineteenth  century  (Tyack  and  Strober,  1981)  and  banktel- 
ling in  the  post-WW  II  period  (Strober  and  Arnold,  1987a),  and  secretarial  work 
in  the  railroad  industry  during  the  1970s  (Strober  and  Gallagher,  1992),  white 
men  decreased  their  representation  because  the  occupations’  attractiveness  to  white 
men  declined  relative  to  the  attractiveness  of  other  occupations.  In  the  case  of  tea- 
ching and  banktelling,  the  departure  of  white  men,  and/or  their  failure  to  increase 
their  representation  in  occupations  that  were  growing  made  room  for  white  wo- 
men. In  their  turn,  white  women,  behind  white  men  on  the  labor  queue  and  exclu- 
ded from  the  occupations  higher  in  attractiveness  to  white  men,  then  succeeded 
white  men  in  teaching  and  banktelling.  In  the  case  of  secretaries  on  the  railroad, 
the  occupation  was  not  growing;  indeed  employment  in  all  parts  of  the  railroad  in- 
dustry was  shrinking. 

In  the  case  of  teaching,  the  occupation  became  less  attractive  to  men  in  urban  areas 
in  part  because  they  had  so  many  new  alternative  opportunities  in  a growing  com- 
merce sector.  But  also,  within  teaching,  the  occupation  became  less  attractive  as 
schools  were  bureaucratized  and  teachers  lost  autonomy  (Tyack  and  Strober, 
1981).  In  rural  areas,  men,  who  were  primarily  farmers  but  taught  school  in  the 
winter,  ceased  to  be  teachers  when  states  insisted  that  they  attend  summer  institu- 
tes to  maintain  their  skills  and  when  states  began  to  lengthen  the  school  term. 

In  banktelling,  after  World  War  II  men  who  might  have  returned  to  banktelling 
or  entered  it,  instead  took  advantage  of  the  G.I.  bill  and  obtained  a college  degree, 
which  provided  a much  quicker  route  to  management  than  the  old  route  through 
telling.  Once  telling  was  no  longer  the  route  to  a management  position,  the  per- 
centage of  men  in  telling  fell  still  further.  A similar  process  took  place  in  secre- 
tarial work  on  the  railroads  in  the  1970s.  As  the  industry  began  to  decline,  the  hi- 
storically high  wages  that  railroads  paid  their  clerical  workforce  began  to  decline 
relative  to  other  wages.  In  addition,  railroads  began  to  hire  managers  with  colle- 
ge degrees,  thus  shutting  off  clerical  work  as  a route  to  a management  position. 

Occasionally,  although  seemingly  less  frequently,  occupations  tip  from  female  do- 
minated to  male  dominated.  Two  instances  of  this  are  white  male  obstetricians 
supplanting  white  female  midwives  (Ehrenreich  and  English,  1973);  and  white  ma- 
le cotton  weavers  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  replacing  white  women  cotton 
weavers  (Baker,  1964).  In  both  of  these  cases,  increases  in  the  relative  attractive- 
ness of  the  occupations  (including  increases  in  earnings)  appear  to  have  motivated 
the  movement  of  white  men. 
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A current  example  of  an  occupation  in  the  process  of  changing  its  gender  composi- 
tion is  that  of  assembly  operatives  in  maquiladoras  (world  market  factories)  in 
Ciudad  Juarez,  Mexico.  Women  comprised  80%  of  such  workers  in  1980.  The  Me- 
xican economic  crisis,  with  its  concomitant  contraction  of  national  employment 
and  expansion  of  the  foreign-owned  maquila  industry,  precipitated  an  increase  in 
the  relative  attractiveness  of  maquila  occupations  to  men.  As  a result,  men  were 
increasingly  hired  into  assembly  operations:  by  1987,  the  occupation  was  integra- 
ted, with  women  comprising  only  57%  of  maquila  workers  (Catanzarite  and  Stro- 
ber,  forthcoming).  Whether  the  occupation  ultimately  becomes  male  dominated 
remains  to  be  seen. 

As  occupations  shift  from  one  gender  designation  to  another  there  are  important 
"tipping"  points.  Once  an  occupation  becomes  significantly  male  (or  female),  the 
composition  shift  accelerates,  the  occupation  quickly  tips,  and  fairly  soon  thereaf- 
ter the  occupation  becomes  overwhelmingly  male  (or  female.)29  Once  it  is  clear 
that  an  occupation  has  become  significantly  male,  men  actively  prevent  women 
from  entering  and  women  become  reluctant  to  apply.  By  the  same  token,  once  it 
is  clear  that  an  occupation  is  significantly  female,  it  will  be  shunned  by  men.  In 
other  words,  the  expectation  that  occupations  will  not  be  mixed  but  will  be  eit- 
her male  or  female  helps  bring  about  the  fulfillment  of  that  expectation. 

If  one  wished  to  use  the  theory  to  predict  which  occupations  would  be  likely  to 
change  their  gender  designation  in  the  near  future,  one  would  look  to  see  which  oc- 
cupations are  declining  in  relative  attractiveness  to  white  men.  The  occupation  of 
physicians  is  likely  to  become  increasingly  female  in  the  near  future;  it  may  "tip" 
and  become  primarily  a female  occupation.  This  would  occur,  not  because  of  affir- 
mative action  or  solely  because  of  a fairer  medical  school  admissions  process,  but 
because  regulation  has  reduced  physicians’  autonomy  and  the  possibility  of  making 
a very  large  income  by  practicing  medicine.  In  this  case,  those  white  men  who 
might  have  entered  medicine  in  an  earlier  generation  would  be  likely  to  take  MBA 
degrees  or  otherwise  enter  more  lucrative  business  careers.  (See  Strober  1992). 

What  happens  to  the  relative  pay  and  status  of  occupations  when 
they  change  their  gender  designations 

Let  us  deal  with  those  cases  where  an  occupation  shifts  from  primarily  male  to 
primarily  female.  As  already  indicated,  the  fall  in  the  relative  attractiveness  of 
an  occupation  begins  before  the  gender  shift  takes  place.  Indeed,  it  is  the  fall  in 
relative  attractiveness  that  produces  the  gender  shift  as  men  either  leave  the  occu- 
pation or  fail  to  keep  up  their  share  of  the  occupation  as  it  grows.  But,  in  addi- 
tion, as  the  occupation  becomes  increasingly  female,  its  relative  pay  and  status  de- 
cline still  further.  We  have  demonstrated  this  phenomenon  empirically  in  the  ca- 
se of  banktellers  in  the  postwar  period  (Strober  and  Arnold  1987a). 
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As  time  passes  and  an  occupation  becomes  solidly  female,  employers  may  lower 
its  relative  wage,  or  fail  to  increase  it  as  fast.  When  an  occupation  is  male,  it  fits 
into  the  male  wage  structure  of  the  firm  and  is  competitive  with  wages  for  men 
in  similar  jobs  in  the  local  labor  market.  However,  we  may  hypothesize  that,  on- 
ce an  occupation  becomes  female,  employers  lower  its  wage  rate  because  the  origi- 
nal wage  rate,  which  was  set  in  comparison  to  existing  male  wages,  is  too  high  in 
comparison  to  the  wages  for  other  female  jobs  in  the  firm  and  in  the  local  labor 
market.  Moreover,  many  employers  see  no  reason  to  pay  women  the  same  kind  of 
"family  wage"  they  might  have  been  paying  to  men. 


Possible  effects  of  equal  opportunity  legislation  and  affirmative 
action 

During  the  mid-1960s,  the  climate  of  gender  and  race  relations  in  the  United  Sta- 
tes began  to  change  on  a number  of  fronts.  In  the  employment  arena,  Congress  pas- 
sed the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963,  and  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  In 
addition,  the  President  issued  several  Executive  Orders  mandating  affirmative  ac- 
tion in  employment  of  women  and  minorities  by  Federal  contractors. 

These  new  laws  and  orders  and  the  lawsuits  stemming  from  them  may  have  moved 
employers  somewhat  further  along  the  path  of  occupational  integration  by  raising 
the  costs  of  continuing  to  give  preference  to  white  men.  Yet  even  after  the  mid- 
sixties, many  employees,  customers,  friends,  neighbors  and  colleagues  continued 
to  put  pressure  on  employers  to  operate  in  the  old  way,  if  less  openly  and  blatant- 

iy- 

After  the  mid  1960s,  employers  had  a new  balancing  act  to  perform.  The  legisla- 
tion and  executive  orders  made  it  potentially  costly  to  continue  to  operate  a queue 
ordered  by  race  and  gender.  Yet  the  norms  of  gender  and  racial  hierarchies  remai- 
ned strong  enough  that  violating  them  was  also  costly.  And  employers’  assump- 
tions about  the  potential  productivity  of  different  groups  of  workers  had  not  chan- 
ged much. 

In  fact,  despite  some  of  the  well-publicized  lawsuits,  in  general  Title  VII  was 
not  vigorously  enforced  and  the  penalties  under  the  executive  orders  were  so  seve- 
re that  they  were  almost  never  used.  Also,  despite  the  changing  norms  about  race 
and  gender,  the  general  societal  concurrence  regarding  the  appropriateness  of  reser- 
ving the  best  jobs  for  white  men  did  not  change  very  much. 

What  may  have  most  prevented  the  status  quo  from  changing,  however,  was  the 
Title  VII  requirement  (as  well  as  the  Equal  Pay  Act  requirement)  that  women 
and  minority  men  doing  the  same  work  as  white  men  get  the  same  pay  for  that 
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work.  Prior  to  the  mid-sixties,  in  making  employment  decisions,  employers  ba- 
lanced the  perception  that  women  and  minority  men  are  less  productive  and  less 
stable  workers  than  are  white  men  and  the  perception  that  there  are  considerable 
costs  to  violating  norms  of  gender  and  race  power  relations  against  the  lower  wa- 
ges they  could  pay  to  women  and  minority  men.  By  the  mid-sixties,  the  norms 
had  changed  somewhat,  and  the  new  laws,  executive  orders  and  potential  lawsuits 
had  increased  the  costs  of  discriminating.  But  the  potential  economic  advantage  to 
the  employer  of  hiring  women  and  minorities  had  been  substantially  reduced  as  a 
result  of  the  provisions  of  the  legislation  requiring  non-discrimination  in  wages: 
women  and  minority  men  could  no  longer  legally  be  paid  less  than  white  men  in 
the  same  job. 

In  some  cases,  individual  women  and  minority  men  attained  occupations  that  were 
attractive  to  white  men.  But  often  when  they  did  in  any  significant  numbers,  the 
occupation  began  to  resegregate.  In  the  words  of  Carter  and  Carter,  (1981)  wo- 
men got  tickets  to  ride  after  the  gravy  train  had  left  the  station;  we  suspect  that 
the  same  has  been  true  for  minority  men. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  legislation  and  executive  orders  of  the  sixties  and  seven- 
ties have  significantly  altered  the  dynamics  of  gender  segregation  in  occupations. 
Further,  any  potential  effects  of  those  policy  changes  have  been  weakened  by  the 
lax  enforcment  of  the  1980s  and  early  1990s,  as  well  as  by  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  with  respect  to  employment  discrimination  and  affirmative  ac- 
tion. 


What  is  likely  to  happen  in  the  future  to  the  system  of  gender  seg- 
regation? 

The  system  of  gender  segregation  in  the  labor  market  is  a reflection  of  the  ideolo- 
gy and  practice  of  gender  power  relations  in  the  society  at  large  and  in  the  fami- 
ly. If  the  system  is  to  change,  it  will  likely  do  so  in  conjunction  with  change  in 
the  society  as  a whole.  There  are  a number  of  signs  of  the  beginning  of  a break- 
down in  the  old  system  of  gender  norms  in  which  women  ceded  power  to  men  in 
return  for  economic  support.  If  this  breakdown  continues,  it  may  be  that  the  sy- 
stem of  occupational  segregation  will  be  significantly  changed.  But  it  is  not  at 
all  clear  that  the  breakdown  will  continue. 

The  old  system  of  gender  relations  no  longer  provides  economic  support  for  most 
women.  Not  only  is  there  a high  rate  of  divorce  and  insecurity  regarding  child  sup- 
port payments,  but  even  if  women  are  in  an  "intact"  marriage,  the  chances  are  bet- 
ter than  50  percent  that  a portion  of  their  family  income  will  come  from  the  wo- 
man’s own  earnings.  The  time  of  the  family  wage  (only  a reality  for  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  even  during  its  heyday)  appears  to  have  vanished. 
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There  have  also  been  profound  changes  in  our  thinking  and  our  laws  about  a wife*s 
sexual  accessibility  to  her  husband  and  her  duty  to  bear  his  children.  The  history 
of  women's  increasing  control  of  her  own  fertility  predates  the  1960s  introduc- 
tion of  the  Pill  (Degler,  1980).  Yet  the  Pill,  combined  with  abortion  on  demand, 
has  come  to  symbolize  women’s  freedom  to  determine  when,  and  if,  and  how  ma- 
ny children  she  will  bear.  Husbands  may  still  have  access  to  their  wives’  bodies 
(except  in  those  states  that  have  come  to  recognize  the  concept  of  marital  rape), 
but  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  husbands  no  longer  have  the  power  to  determine 
how  many  children  their  wives  will  bear.  However,  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  in 
Planned  Parenthood  of  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  vs.  Casey,  limited  the  rights 
of  women  under  the  age  of  1 8 to  have  an  abortion  without  parental  permission. 

Nor  are  women  any  longer  the  exclusive  caretakers  of  children.  The  increasing  la- 
bor force  participation  of  mothers  with  very  young  children  (the  rates  are  over  fif- 
ty percent  even  for  married  mothers  with  infants  under  the  age  of  one),  the  deve- 
lopment of  child  care  centers  and  family  day  care  homes,  and  the  availability  of  sa- 
fe substitutes  for  breast  milk  have  combined  to  create  a situation  where  young 
children  in  our  society  are  in  creasingly  reared  by  their  mothers  for  only  part  of 
the  day. 

The  role  of  the  State 

The  State  has  played  a major  role  in  the  past  twenty-five  years  in  changing  the 
terms  on  which  men  and  women  negotiate  their  private  lives.  Walby  (1986)  sees 
the  State  as  mediating  between  the  forces  of  capitalism  and  patriarchy.  No  doubt 
some  of  the  legal  and  legislative  changes  that  have  come  about,  for  example  the 
abolition  of  "protective"  labor  legislation  for  women  have  been  in  response  to  em- 
ployers’ needs  for  female  labor.  But  the  State  has  also  been  involved  in  mediating 
between  the  interests  of  those  women  and  men  who  wished  to  see  principles  of 
the  normative  gender  hierarchy  remain  intact  and  those  who  wished  to  see  them 
weakened. 

The  notion  that  women  may  expect  support  from  men  came  unraveled  as  one  state 
after  another  adopted  no-fault  divorce  laws  and  judges  demonstrated  a general  dis- 
inclination to  award  any  substantial  spousal  support  payments  for  long  periods  of 
time.  Although  the  vast  majority  of  women,  and  especially  those  who  have  been 
out  of  the  labor  force  for  long  periods  of  childrearing,  are  unable  to  support  them- 
selves at  the  level  they  attained  while  married,  the  law  now  sees  all  divorced  wo- 
men as  capable  of  self-support  after  just  a few  years  of  spousal  support  to  finance 
"retraining." 

With  respect  to  assisting  mothers  in  collecting  child  support  from  childrens’  fat- 
hers, the  legislative  and  judicial  machinery  were  silent  for  a long  time.  But  recent- 
ly, several  states  and  the  federal  government  have  begun  to  intervene  on  the  side 
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of  mothers,  in  large  part  in  an  effort  to  reduce  payments  that  otherwise  have  to  be 
paid  from  welfare  funds  (Corbett,  1986).  We  note,  however,  that  poor  women  are 
unlikely  to  benefit  substantially  from  this  if  the  fathers  of  their  children  are  also 
indigent. 

Issues  regarding  control  of  women’s  fertility  have  been  at  the  forefront  of  debate 
in  all  branches  and  at  all  levels  of  government.  Women  currently  have  a funda- 
mental legal  right  to  seek  an  abortion,  as  affirmed  recently  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
However,  funding  from  the  State  is  not  guaranteed  even  if  a woman  is  otherwise 
eligible  for  State  funding  for  medical  treatment.  Moreover,  Utah,  Louisiana  and 
the  territory  of  Guam  have  already  passed  measures  criminalizing  almost  all  abor- 
tions, which  will  serve  to  test  the  scope  of  legal  restrictions  on  abortion  in  the  af- 
termath of  the  Supreme  Court’s  review  of  the  Pennsylvania  case. 

In  addition,  judicial  and  legislative  issues  have  been  raised  about  women  contrac- 
ting their  bodies  to  bear  children  for  others,  and  their  legal  rights  with  respect  to 
these  children.  These  critical  issues  regarding  women’s  control  of  their  fertility 
are  in  contention  at  present. 

On  the  childcare  front,  the  federal  government  and  state  governments  have  been  be- 
seeched  to  become  involved.  Currently,  it  appears  likely  that  in  the  near  future 
the  federal  government  will  provide  additional  financial  assistance  to  families  for 
childcare. 

The  State  has  also  mediated  gender  power  relations  on  work  place  issues.  The 
Equal  Pay  Act,  the  gender  provisions  of  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  the  va- 
rious executive  orders  requiring  affirmative  action  by  government  contractors,  and 
even  Title  IX  provisions  applying  to  educational  institutions,  can  all  be  seen  as  as- 
sisting women  who  are  now  expected  either  to  support  themselves  or  to  contribu- 
te to  their  family’s  support.  However,  much  as  there  remains  controversy  and  un- 
certainty with  regard  to  the  State’s  role  in  reproductive  issues  and  child  care,  so 
too,  the  State  continues  to  be  ambivalent  about  increasing  women’s  power  at  the 
workplace.  The  enforcement  procedures  for  Title  VII  have  always  been  underfun- 
ded and  the  Reagan  and  Bush  administrations  have  been  desultory  in  requiring  affir- 
mative action  for  government  contractors;  the  Supreme  Court  has  acted  to  limit 
Affirmative  Action  and  damages  under  discrimination  lawsuits.  Further,  the  re- 
cent Senate  Hearings  in  which  Anita  Hill’s  sexual  harassment  complaints  against 
Supreme  Court  nominee  Clarence  Thomas  were  downplayed  illustrate  the  difficul- 
ty of  getting  a sexual  harassment  complaint  to  be  taken  seriously  and  the  extreme- 
ly tenuous  public  stance  on  harassment. 

If  we  view  gender  power  relations  as  a tapestry,  we  can  think  of  the  breakdown  of 
several  of  its  principles  as  an  unraveling  of  some  of  the  tapestry’s  threads.  Using 
this  metaphor,  the  question  facing  us  is  whether  the  unraveling  of  the  tapestry  is 
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likely  to  continue  or  whether,  as  has  happened  in  the  past,  new  knots  will  be  tied 
in  the  tapestry,  thus  maintaining  its  integrity. 

There  are  several  developments  on  the  current  scene  that  could  serve  to  prevent 
any  further  unraveling  of  gender  power  relations.  An  increase  in  power  on  the 
part  of  fundamentalists,  elimination  of  abortion  on  demand,  or  increased  populari- 
ty of  arguments  that  call  for  a return  to  full-time  attention  to  children  by  their 
mothers,  all  could  serve  as  modern-day  knot-tiers  for  the  tapestry  of  gender  po- 
wer relations. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  State,  as  it  responds  to  pressure  groups  and  mediates 
claims  of  fairness,  will  continue  to  be  the  arena  in  which  the  gender  hierarchy 
will  be  most  successfully  challenged.  Those  wishing  to  weaken  occupational  seg- 
regation will  probably  do  best  to  battle  gender  power  relations  in  the  political 
domain,  by  appealing  to  the  unfairness  of  the  recently  revised  bargains  between 
men  and  women,  by  assuring  that  conservative  forces  do  not  retie  knots  in  the  un- 
raveling tapestry  and  by  pushing  for  further  changes  in  the  workplace  rules  for  de- 
ter mining  occupational  assignments  and  earnings.  A weakening  of  occupational 
segregation,  both  by  gender  and  by  race,  will  serve  to  increase  not  only  labor  mar- 
ket equity,  but  also  efficiency.  A decline  in  occupational  segregation  will  lead  to 
a fuller  realization  and  utilization  of  the  full  economic  potential  of  workers,  the- 
reby increasing  the  strength  of  the  national  economy. 
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Notes 


*An  earlier  version  of  this  paper,  "Race-Gender  Segregation  in  Occupations:  Notes  Toward  an  Unequal  Ac- 
cess Theory,"  was  presented  at  the  1989  Summer  Meeting  of  the  International  Sociologi  cal  Association's 
Research  Committee  on  Social  Stratification.  While  that  paper  dealt  with  race-gender  segregation,  the  dis- 
cussion here  focuses  chiefly  on  gender.  Both  the  original  paper  and  this  one  are  based  in  part  on  an  exten- 
sive research  project  funded  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

1 . Occupational  segregation  by  race  is  also  prominent,  as  is  segregation  by  race  and  gender  combined,  what  we 

have  termed  race-gender  (or  gender-race)  segregation  (see  Catanzarite  and  Strober  1988;  Strober  and 
Catanzarite  1989;  Catanzarite,  1990). 

2.  For  example,  in  1980,  about  half  of  all  employed  women  were  in  occupations  that  were  at  least  80  percent 

male  (Reskin  and  Hartmann,  1986).  For  black  men  and  women,  these  proportions  were  somewhat  lower 
(Malveaux,  1982). The  degree  of  occupational  segration  is  often  measured  by  the  index  of  segregation,  al- 
so called  the  index  of  occupational  dissimilarity  (Duncan  and  Duncan,  1955),  which  ranges  from  0,  indica- 
ting complete  integration,  to  100,  indicating  complete  segregation.  Looking  at  gender  segregation  by  ra- 
ce, King  (1992)  found  that  the  index  of  segregation  by  gender,  calculated  across  the  most  detailed  occupa- 
tional categories  available  in  the  Current  Population  Survey  for  1988,  was  56.7  for  white  women  and  men 
and  56.8  for  black  women  and  men. 

3.  In  1970,  women  who  worked  full-time,  year-round,  earned  approximately  60  percent  of  the  earnings  of  men 

who  worked  full-time  year-round.  Based  on  an  analysis  of  499  detailed  occupational  categories,  Treiman 
and  Hartmann  (1981)  concluded  that  about  35  to  40  percent  of  this  earnings  differential  was  the  result  of 
occupational  segregation.  (The  other  60  to  65  percent  came  from  the  fact  that  within  occupations  men  tend 
to  earn  more  than  women,  in  part  because  of  gender  segregation  within  occupations,  gender  segregation 
by  firms  and  job  segregation  within  firms).  Both  Blau  and  Beller  (1988)  using  data  from  the  Current  Popu- 
lation Surveys  for  1971  and  1981  and  England  et  al.  (1988)  using  data  from  a pooled  cross-section  time- 
series  of  the  National  Longitudinal  Survey  (NLS),  found  that,  holding  constant  human  capital  variables  (and 
in  the  case  of  the  NLS  data  skill  demands  and  working  conditions  as  well)  both  women  and  men  who  were 
employed  in  women’s  occupations  had  an  earnings  decrement. 

4.  For  example,  in  a study  of  graduates  of  the  Stanford  MBA  class  of  1974,  Strober  (1982)  found  that  although 

the  mean  salaries  for  women  and  men  were  the  same  at  the  time  they  graduated,  four  years  later  (in 
1978),  the  salary  parity  had  eroded.  Occupational  segration,  or  the  fact  that  women  were  not  in  the  highest 
paying  fields,  was  an  important  factor  in  the  1978  male/female  earnings  differential. 

5.  The  metaphor  should  be  seen  as  heuristic;  particularly  the  constructs  of  a single  labor  queue  and  a single 

occupation  queue  are  oversimplifications. 

6.  In  part,  their  willingness  to  work  at  a lower  wage  rate  is  a result  of  their  being  excluded  from  a broad  range  of 

occupations,  which  makes  their  opportunity  costs  lower. 

7.  Of  course,  in  existing  occupations,  it  is  possible  that  employers  or  existing  workers  may  not  wish  to  "mix" 

women  and  men.  Here  we  discuss  the  gender-typing  of  new  occupations.  Forces  in  existing  occupations 
are  discussed  further  on. 

8.  Human  capital  theorists  think  that  part  of  the  reason  for  women’s  absence  from  white  men’s  occupations  is 

that  women’s  utility  functions  are  different  from  those  of  men  so  that  women  seek  a different  type  of  educa- 
tion from  that  which  men  seek;  even  if  women  do  happen  to  obtain  the  same  type  of  education  as  men, 
their  different  utility  functions  will  still  lead  them  to  seek  different  jobs  from  those  that  men  seek.  Filer 
(1986)  has  suggested  that  men  seek  jobs  that  will  maximize  income  over  their  life-time  (constrained  only 
by  their  own  talents  and  ambition),  but  that  women  seek  jobs  that  provide  pleasant  physical  surroundings 
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and  also  allow  them  to  fulfill  social  objektives.  Further,  according  to  Becker  (1985),  women  may  be  more 
interested  than  men  in  finding  jobs  that  allow  them  to  "conserve"  some  of  their  energy  for  the  housework 
that  faces  them  when  they  return  home,  Polachek  (1978;  1987)  also  argues  that  since  women  do  not  ex- 
pect to  be  in  the  labor  force  for  as  many  years  as  rrten  they  do  not  for  (male)  occupations  that  require  a 
long  and  expensive  training  period  or  exact  a high  penalty  for  intermittent  labor  force  behavior. 

9.  The  human  capital  theory  interprets  women’s  lower  productivity  as  stemming  from  women’s  own  choices:  (a) 

the  choice  to  obtain  less  education  of  the  type  that  is  highly  productive  (for  example  scientific  or  technical 
education)  (Polachek,  1978);  (b)  the  choice  to  obtain  jobs  that  have  low  levels  of  on-the-job  training  (but 
high  initial  starting  salaries);  and  (c)  the  choice  to  take  out  periods  of  time  from  labor  force  participation  in 
order  to  raise  children  (Mincer  and  Polachek,  1974) 

10.  The  distinction  between  statistical  discrimination  and  "taste"  discrimination  breaks  down  when  in  fact  there 

is  no  true  productivity  differential  by  race  or  gender.  If  an  employer  persists  in  believing  that  there  is  a 
true  productivity  differential  despite  evidence  to  the  contrary,  the  employer  exhibits  "taste"  discrimina- 
tion (perhaps  dressed  up  with  productivity  rhetoric). 

1 1.  Arrow  (1973)  has  argued  that  profit-maximizing  employers  will  not  hire  women  or  minority  workers  to 
work  together  with  men  or  majority  workers  in  occupation  X at  a given  workplace  because  it  is  unprofitable 
to  have  to  pay  men  or  majority  workers  a premium  to  compensate  them  for  their  distaste.  Nor  does  Arrow 
expect  employers  who  were  already  employing  men  or  majority  workers  in  occupation  X fire  them  in  or- 
der to  employ  women  or  minority  workers  in  X al  lower  earinigs;  in  Arrow’s  terms,  employers  have  a 
"personnel  investment"  in  their  workers  that  they  wish  to  continue.  Rather,  his  model  predicts  that  new 
firms,  without  personnel  investments,  will  employ  women  and  minorities  in  X.  Thus  he  expects  that  men 
and  women  and  minority  and  majority  workers  will  be  found  in  the  same  occupation,  but  in  separate  firms. 
(And  he  expects  that  across  the  market  as  a whole  the  occupation  will  have  wage  differentials  by  gender 
and  race.)  In  some  occupations,  segregation  does  operate  in  this  way  (See,  for  example,  Blau,  1977,  on 
clerical  workers).  But,  in  many  occupations,  segregation  is  so  extreme  that  virtually  no  women  or  minori- 
ties are  employed  in  any  firms. 

12.  For  example,  suppose  that  men’s  wage  rate  is  1,0  and  women's  is  .6,  a M/F  earnings  differential  of  1.67. 
The  M/F  earings  differential  would  increase  to  2.2  if  women  were  hired  at  .5  and  men's  earnings  were  rai- 
sed to  1.1.  (For  each  male  employee  to  receive  the  additional . 1 by  which  women’s  earnings  were  cut,  wo- 
men would  have  to  be  hired  in  a number  equal  to  the  number  of  men  employed. )In  fact,  if  no  women  or 
minorities  are  employed  in  a given  occupation,  it  is  difficult  to  know  exactly  what  is  meant  by  the  notion 
that  the  existing  wage  differentials  by  gender  and  race  are  not  large  enough.  Presumably,  what  is  meant  to 
be  compared  to  the  actual  or  prospective  wage  for  white  men  is  the  "going  wage"  in  the  market  for  minori- 
ties and  women  doing  "similar"  work.  If  segregation  is  extreme,  however,  there  will  be  no  similar  work 
being  done  by  women  and  minorities.  If  there  is  similar  work,  the  employer  will  be  unsuccessful  in  hiring 
women  or  minorities  into  the  occupation  in  question  at  lower  wages,  since  such  workers  would  probably 
prefer  to  remain  in  their  similar,  higher  paying  job. 

13.  Arrow  (1973)  had  some  of  these  in  mind  when  he  noted  the  probable  nonconvexity  of  the  employer  indif- 
ference curves  for  two  types  of  workers. 

14.  The  starting  point  for  this  definition  is  from  Hartmann,  who  defined  patriarchy  as,  "a  set  of  social  relations 

which  has  a material  base  and  in  which  there  are  hierarchical  relations  between  men,  and  solidarity  among 
them,  which  enable  them  to  control  women"  (1976:  138,  fn  1 ).  We  also  draw  from  the  dictionary  definition 
of  sexism,  as  "the  economic  exploitation  and  social  domination  of  members  of  one  sex  by  the  other,  speci- 
fically of  women  by  men." 

1 5.  Of  course,  physical  protection  is  necessitated  in  part  because  of  the  potential  for  violence  and  rape  by  other 

men.  But,  male  violence  against  women  exists  in  the  family  as  well.  In  practice,  male  family  members  do 
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not  always  protect  women  physically;  their  license  over  women  within  the  family  contributes  to,  and  conce- 
als, domestic  violence. 

16.  There  may  be  some  instances  where  women  do  benefit  from  gender  power  relations  in  society  at  large.  Mi- 

nor benefits  may  be  derived  by  some  women  when  men  open  doors  for  them  or  relinquish  their  seats  to 
them.  More  substantial  benefits  may  come  from  being  exempt  from  military  draft  and/or  military  battle,  alt- 
hough such  exemption  also  means  that  women  are  not  eligible  for  veterans’  benefits  or  for  higher-paying 
positions  within  the  military. 

17.  Included  in  the  monetary  return  on  human  capital  is  job  security  or  involuntary  unempolyment  (as  in  the 
case  of  seasonal  work). 

1 8.  It  may  be  that  one  aspect  of  attractiveness  is  the  likelihood  of  an  occupation  becoming  female,  since  occupa- 

tions that  become  female  may  suffer  a decline  in  earnings  and  hence  a decline  on  the  return  to  incum- 
bents’ human  capital  investments. 

19.  Catanzarite  and  Strober  (1988)  used  census  data  to  construct  a measure  of  the  monetary  attractiveness  of  oc- 
cupations to  white  men.  The  measure  essentially  represented  the  ratio  of  average  actual  earnings  of  white 
male  workers  in  an  occupation  to  earnings  that  would  be  predicted  based  on  the  mean  human  capital  of  whi- 
te male  incumbents. 

20.  In  the  empirical  work  developing  their  measure  of  job  desirability,  Jencks,  Perman  and  Rainwater  (1988) 
find  that  the  weightings  attached  to  different  job  characteristics  do  not  vary  significantly  by  race  or  gender. 
On  the  other  hand,  Reskin  and  Roos  (1990)  argues  that  women  may  weight  job  attributes  differently  from 
men.  Conceptually,  however,  it  would  be  erroneous  to  use  indicators  of  attractiveness  based  on  data  for 
subordinate  group  workers,  since  we  argue  that  white  men’s  assessments  of  attractiveness  determine  the 
order  of  the  occupation  queue.  White  men  assess  the  benefits  that  an  occupation  provides  not  to  all  wor- 
kers, but  to  white  male  workers.  (White  men  often  are  located  in  the  best  industries,  jobs  or  firms.  For 
example,  it  would  be  misleading  for  white  male  waiters,  who  are  disproportionately  located  in  higher-class 
restaurants,  to  evaluate  the  benefits  that  coffee  shop  waitresses  receive,  in  assessing  occupational  attractive- 
ness.) Similarly,  the  use  of  data  based  only  on  white  male  workers  avoids  the  problem  that  the  wages  of 
subordinate  groups  may  be  "contaminated"  by  individual-level  discrimination. 

21.  For  a formal  treatment  of  the  argument  that  maintaining  one’s  "reputation"  is  an  important  factor  in  econo- 
mic decision  making,  see  Akerlof,  ( 1984). 

22.  If  labor  costs  are  high  relative  to  total  costs  and  the  occupation  involved  represents  a large  fraction  of  the 
firm’s  employees,  (that  is,  in  Samuel  Cohn’s  (1985)  terminology,  when  firms  are  poorly  buffered  from  la- 
bor costs),  the  relative  attractiveness  of  the  occupation  is  likely  to  be  low,  and  the  cost  of  not  taking  advanta- 
ge of  cheap  female  or  minority  labor  may  be  overwhelming,  overshadowing  the  potential  cost  of  violating 
gender  or  racial  norms.  In  such  cases  employers  are  likely  to  prefer  subordinate  group  workers.  However, 
where  firms  can  afford  to  pay  only  low  wages,  and  hence,  relative  attractiveness  is  low,  the  cost  of  violating 
race  and  gender  norms  will  also  tend  to  be  low,  as  few  white  men  would  be  interested  in  the  occupation.In 
exceptional  cases,  however,  employers  in  poorly  buffered  firms  may  seek  to  hire  subordinate  group  mem- 
bers over  the  protest  of  the  dominant  group.  Such  was  the  casewith  the  shift  of  postal  clerks  from  a male  to 
female  job  in  England  (Cohn,  1985). 

23.  This  implies  that  the  employer  leaves  the  gender  designation  of  the  occupation  to  the  preferences  of  white 
men.  In  fact,  however,  the  employer  to  some  extent  "prejudges"  the  decisions  of  white  men  by  the  parti- 
cular way  in  which  the  employer  designs  the  job  and  its  remunerative  attributes,  including  its  postion  in  the 
internal  labor  market. 

24.  The  following  discussion  draws  heavily  on  Strober  and  Arnold  (1987a)  and  Strober  (1988). 
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25.  In  this  case,  employers  will  eventually  reduce  the  relative  attractiveness  of  the  occupation,  since  lower  levels 
of  attractiveness  are  needed  to  continue  to  attract  subordinate  group  workers,  who  have  few  alternatives. 

26.  The  outcome  of  such  contention  will  depend  on  the  relative  attractiveness  of  the  occupation  as  well  as  on  the 
employer's  profit  position  and  need  to  save  on  labor  costs  as  compared  to  perceptions  of  white  men’s  desi- 
re to  claim  the  job  and  hence,  the  perceived  costs  of  not  according  preference  to  white  male  workers. 

27.  The  statistically  expected  percentage  of  women  (and  men)  in  an  occupation  was  calculated  by  taking  the 
percentage  of  women  (or  men)  in  the  labor  force  and  then  adding  an  upper  and  lower  range  to  that  percen- 
tage equal  to  one-half  the  percentage.  For  example,  in  1920,  when  women  were  20  percent  of  the  work 
force,  an  occupation  was  considered  integrated  if  it  had  10  to  30%  women,  male  dominated  of  it  had  less 
than  19%  women,  and  female  dominated  it  it  had  over  30%  women. 

28.  Spitz  (1989)  argues  that  conservatism  and  inertia  play  a role  in  the  stability  of  occupational  race-gender  de- 
signations. She  suggests  that  given  the  basic  conservative  nature  of  work  organizations  managers  believe 
that  if  they  do  something  unconventional  they  will  generally  be  punished  for  it.  Thus,  only  those  few  mana- 
gers willing  to  forego  their  own  promotions  are  likely  to  make  hiring  or  promotion  decisions  that  are  gen- 
der or  race  deviant.  Moreover,  Spitz  argues  that  managers  have  only  a finite  amount  of  attention  and  that 
once  a decision  is  made  it  is  generally  left  alone  because  re-thinking  it  is  costly. 

29.  These  shifts  are  analogous  to  "white  flight"  in  neighborhood  segregation. 

30.  From  1970  to  1989,  the  percentage  of  women  physicians  increased  form  7.5  percent  to  16.4  percent.  For 
the  year  1989-90  women  were  28  percent  of  residents,  34  percent  of  MD  graduates  and  38  percent  of  the 
entering  class  of  medical  students.  However,  women  were  not  distributed  evenly  across  the  medical  special- 
ties. Of  the  36  specialties  listed  by  the  AM  A for  1989,  the  top  seven  account  for  63  percent  of  male  physi- 
cians, but  75  percent  of  women  physicians.  Two  specialties,  pediatrics  and  child  psychiatry  have  a particular- 
ly high  representation  of  women,  37.6  percent  and  33.6  percent  respectively.  Moreover  women  are  slight- 
ly more  than  50  percent  of  all  residents  in  these  two  specialties.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  highly  paid 
surgical  specialties,  with  the  exception  of  obstetrics/gynecology,  women  are  virtually  absent  (Strober 
1992). 
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